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One mongoose was monitored for 9 days, ‘the other for 4 days; a total of 426. activity observations 
were made. Both mongooses exhibited a similar pattern of diel activity (Fig. 1). Activity level 
was low during the hour after sunrise, then increased to a peak (over 85% of observations active) in 
mid-day. This was followed by a 1—2 hour period of intermediate activity levels, after which activity 
increased to peak nea levels. Activity levels decreased during the Period from 3 hours before to 1 hour 
after sunset. Mongobses' vere ralalwely itdiclive'é at night, but ‘not strictly sos ‘20% of all nighttime observa- 
tions for both animals were active Gigna „Ipgividvals did; not “differ in their-diel activity patterns 
(X2=1,14, 1 df, P=0, 29), therefore data for both individuals were pooled for subsequent analyses. Rain 
had a significant ‘effect (X2=3, 77, iif, Bev. 05) om the interaction between ‘activity and daylight, so 
this interaction was examined separately for periods of rain and no rain (clear or cloudy). Considering only 
observations when rain ‘was falling, ‘activi vity was. only suggestively dependent on daylight (k= 2. 74, 1 df, 
P=0.098), but considering only observations -when rain was not falling, activity was significantly dependent 
on daylight (X2=96.4, 1 df, P<0.9001, Fig. 2). The two females differed significantly in the total 
proportion of time they spent active (X?=3.89, 1 df, P=0.048). 
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Figure 1. Activity levels of iwo female small Indian mongooses (»7 ard »8) in relation to 
time of day in Yunnan Province, People's Republic of China, Avgust 1988. Number of ob- 
‘servations for each time period is given. Time of sunrise is indicated with an upward-pointing 


arrow. Sunset is indicated with a downwardpointing arrow. 
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; _ Figure 2. Activity levels of two female small Indian 
_ mongooses in relation to daylight (light bars indicate 

day observations and shaded bars indicate night obse- 

_ rvations) and to weather in Yunnan Province, People's 
l Republic of China, August 1988. Probability values 


„| „are for log-linear tests of independence of activity and 
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The small Indian mongoose (Herpestes auropunctatus) is notable for the high degree: of diurzality” of 
its activities. Kavanau and Ramos (1975) reported that captive mongooses were strictly- diurnal and Gorman 
(1979) reached a similar conclusion from observations of free-ranging morgooses on Viti Levu in the South i 

. Pacific. Nellis and Everard (1983) corroborated these findings with observations of captive ard freeranging 
mongooses in the Caribbean, and considered nocturnal movement to be an aberrant behavior, indicative of. 
disease.” i l 

The diets of mongooses inclvde a wide range of food items, predominated in most arcas by insects (Pim- 
entel, 1955) or small mammals (Baldwin et al.; 1852), and site-specific diel variation in availability of 
these prey has not been estimated. Ferther, “diel variation in vulnerability of morgooses themselves to pre- 
dation has not been described. Here we report on diel phasirg of activities of two female small Indian morgooses 
in the Xishvangbanna region of Yunran Province, People's Repeblic of Chica during a 9-day period in Au- 
gust, 1988. 

Field work was corducled on the grourds cf the Kurmirng Institute of Botary's Botanics! Garden of 
Tropical Plants (21°55’ N., 101°17’ E.) necer the town of Mexgleng, Yunnan. The site is on a berch 
overlooking the Luosuo River at 580m elevation. Land use is primarily agricultural and residential, with 
rubber (Hevea brasiliensis), tea (Camillia sinensis) ard pomelo (Citrus grandis) ihe primery erliivaled 
species. In addition, small remnants of primary forest with large figs (Tetrameles nudificra) were mix:d 
with stands of secondary forest. Single family dwellings were interspersed wiih garders and cuibuiidings. 
Domestic fowl ranged freely through part of the area. Small mammal trapiines maintained in the area 
indicated that small rodents, primarily Rattus sp., occurred at low dersities. 

Mongooses were cought in baited live traps by a local resident. They were immobilized with intramus- 
cular ketamine hydrochloride, affixed with radio collars that weighed 30 g ard released after coordinated 
movement had been regained. Activity was ‘monitored at 30-minute _intervals by listening to transmitted 
signals received through a handheld antenna. Signals were monitored for 1 minute and classified as “active” 

, if any fluctuation in signal strength could be perceived, and “inactive” otherwise. Weather was recorded 
as clears cloudy or raining. Relationships among categorial variables were examined by vse of hierarchical 
log-linear analysis of multiway contingency tables using software developed by M. L. Brecht, D.-G. 
Bonett and J. A. Woodward at the University of Wyoming. Probability values less than 0.06 were 


considered significant. 
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Ebisu and Whittow (1976) reported that the lower critical temperature of the small Indian mongoose 
was 280., which was within the range of daytime ambient temperatures in Hawaii, but higher than 
nocturnal temperatures. Temperatures during our study also were generally cooler than 28 at night, so 
energetic benefits may have accrued from being active primarily during the warm part of the day. Ebisu 
and Whittow (1976) also noted that the mongoose showed clear responses to air temperatures below therm- 
oneutrality, so heat flux may be an important factor in the activity phasing vf this species. 

Several factors could account for the high degree of nocturnal activity we observed. First, our obser- 
vational technique (telemetry) could have been more sensitive to movement than the techniques employed 
by other researchers. Our technique was sensitive to any movement (change of posture or change of position) 
by the mongooses, whereas Nellis and Everard (1983) recorded visits of free ranging mongooses to a bait 
site. On several occasions we were able to detect (by means of telemetry) movements of over 200 m at night, 


so we believe that nighttime activity represented movement. We hypothesize that the relatively high level of i 


nocturnal activity that we observed was due primarily to nocturnal vulnerability of some prey, or to the 
vulnerability of mongooses to predators of their own, including humans, during daylight hours. 


Although mongooses were primarily diurnal, weather had a significant effect on the phasing of activities. ~- 
When rain was falling, mongooses were more nocturnal than when no rain fell. We hypothesize this do-be 2 
due to the effect of rain on the activities of some prey species, particularly amphibians. Nocturnal, verlie ; 





zations by anurans increased markedly when rain fells mongooses may have used ` these vocalizations 
locate anuran prey. Anurarts were found to be eaten by mongooses on Saint Croix, Virgin Islands Nal 
and Everard, 1983), on Hawaii, (Baldwin et al., 1952), and on Viti Levu (Gormans 1979). © 00 7 
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Our data demonstrate the feasibility of using telemetry to conduct activity studies of: free-ranging small ; 


Indian mongooses. Qne mongoose slipped its collar after 4 days, but we believe that with slight modification 

collars could be kept on animals for longer: periods. 

Professor Buskirk's | travel to China was supported by a Basic Research Grant from the College of Arts 

. and Sciences, University of Wyoming. We appreciate the efforts of Karen L. Borrell and Troy M. Obregon, 

who provided 24-hour coverage: for the activity observations. 
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